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Do the Conventions Represent the 
Will of the People? 


Announcer: 


Tonight Town Meeting is proud 
to be the first in a series of events 
marking the Sesquicentennnial ob- 
servance at Massena, New York, a 
thriving city located just a few 
miles from the St. Lawrence River. 

Massena’s 150-year history is 
rich in American tradition. Its 
early settlers, along with its far- 
sighted citizens today, have con- 
tributed much to the industrial and 
agricultural developments which 
have made America great. 

Massena Springs became famous 
in the middle of the 1800’s as a 
mineral springs health resort. At 
the turn of the century, Henry H. 
Warren was the father of a plan to 
| build a power canal which brought 
ithe waters of the St. Lawrence 
jinto the Grasse River and thus 
<attracted the Aluminum Company 
«of America and other industries to 
Massena. Town Hall salutes the 
Citizens of Massena on this mem- 
orable occasion. 

And now to preside over to- 
night’s discussion, here is Quincy 
Howe, ABC radio commentator 
and Associate Professor of Jour- 
inalism at the University of Illinois. 


Moderator Howe: 


Good evening, friends. Town 
eeting has occurred under many 
ifferent and unusual circum- 
stances but I do not think that 
khere has ever been quite such an 
susual setting as we are facing 
here tonight. 

“<wo hours ago here at Massena, 
Be community was hit by a com- 
ised wind, rain, and lightning 
Eom which has knocked out all 
» power in town, and there is 
- water in town. There are no 
‘ts in the house except the elec- 


tric torches in the hands of our 
two speakers here and myself. 
There is a large light shining in 
my eyes, which I think comes from 
a battery outside. 

The battery outside is also pro- 
viding sufficient power to carry 
this broadcast, and we’re going to 
put the whole show on just as if 
all the lights were really on, so in 
a way we’re just setting back the 
hands of the Town Hall meeting 
to the conditions that used to ob- 
tain before there was electricity 
in the land. 

We're operating under some ad- 
ditional obstacles as well. I should 
explain for the benefit of those 
listening in that the storm has 
passed. Nothing greatly serious at 
all, but simply a great inconven- 
ience for putting on a radio show. 

But the show goes on in the 
dark hall with the flashlights in 
our hands. With the flashlight in 
my hand, I'll do my best to give 
you the opening on this and ex- 
plain a little bit about what our 
discussion this evening is to cover. 
“Do the Conventions Represent 
the Will of the People?” That’s 
the subject of our discussion to- 
night. It’s an easy enough ques- 
tion to ask. It’s perhaps, as our 
two speakers will presently dis- 
cover, not such an easy question 
to answer, especially when we hear 
the questions from the audience. 

It’s especially tough this year 
with the Taft and Eisenhower 
crowd running neck and neck for 
the Republican presidential nomi- 


nation and with the Democratic 
race wide open. But America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air has 


brought two brave men here to 
Massena, New York, this evening 
and we didn’t quite know how 


much courage was going to be re- 
quired of them until we came here. 
The two speakers and myself were 
marooned in a taxicab for about 
a half an hour in the peak of the 
storm going on our way to a very 
excellent dinner which we finally 
did manage to put away in great 
comfort and dispatch. 

But here they are full of energy 
and full of enthusiasm—these two 
brave men helping this community 
celebrate its hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary and helping the Alumi- 
num Company of America plant 
here in Massena celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary. 

One of these brave men is Con- 
gressman Clifford P. Case of New 
Jersey, an Eisenhower Republican, 
who is now completing his fourth 
consecutive term as a member of 
the House of Representatives. Be- 
fore Mr. Case went to Washing- 
ton, he was a lawyer and is still a 
member of the New York law firm 
of Simpson, Thacher and Bartlett. 
Since going to Washington, Mr. 
Case has supported the programs 
of military and economic aid to 
non-Communist countries. Mr. 
Case is going to argue that our 
conventions do represent the will 
of the people. 

Roscoe Drummond, Washington 
chief of the Christian Science 
Monitor, says that the conventions 
do not represent the will of the 
people. Mr. Drummond was born 
here in New York State in Theresa, 
New York, he was educated or 
graduated, rather, in 1924 from 
the Journalism School at the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse, and at once 
went to work for the Christian 
Science Monitor. He has headed 
its Washington Bureau since 1940 
with time out for two years as 
information director for our Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
in Europe. 

I'm going to ask Mr. Case to 


open our discussion by telling us 
why he as an Eisenhower sup- 
porter believes that this convention 
system which so many Eisenhower 
supporters are criticizing dees rep- 
resent the will of the people. 


Congressman Case: 


Thank you, Mr. Howe. Im very 
glad to be here as an Eisenhower 
supporter and a supporter of the 
affirmative in this proposition. I’m 
perfectly convinced in the first 
place that Eisenhower's chances are 
very good at the convention, and 
I don’t worry at all about what’s 
going to happen in July on that | 
score; and even if J did, believing 
so much in the present system of 
choosing our presidential nominees, | 
I shouldn’t be willing to throw 
out the baby with the bathwater, } 
or, to coin another phrase which 
you perhaps have heard before, to 
burn down the barn to roast a ° 
pig. 

We've had this system in essence | 
the same as it is now with some | 
manner of changes and improve- 
ments for about a century and a> 
quarter. It’s produced good gov-— 
ernment in the United States. It’s | 
produced candidates whom the } 
people have elected and also under |) 
whom they have been willing to 
live in peace for the longest period | 


has existed in this world and it’ 
seems to me that it’s up to the | 
people who are attacking this | 
system to show a pretty good rea- >) 
son for changing it at this stage |\ 
of the game. 


Mr. Howe: 


Mr. Drummond, before you \, 
make your reply, I’m just going! hy 
to take time out for a moment to; 
make a little presentation here al-) 
most in the dark, because as I said), 
before, we’re operating here with} ; 
no lights. I’m taking time out tol) 


present you the National Award 


for distinctive service on the 
American Lecture Platform. 

This is an annual award and it’s 
based on a vote delivered by the 
actual program managers them- 
selves throughout the United 
States, and here is your scroll and 
eur congratulations. (Applause) 


Mr. Drummond: 


Mr. Howe, it is very gracious 
of you to present this award on 
such a very special and precious 
program, and I’m sure I’m going 
to need it if I’m going to deal 
very effectively with Mr. Case’s 
arguments. Now it seems to me 
that most of the people in this 
audience and most of those who 
are listening to us think that 
they're going to elect this fall a 
president of their own choosing. 

It is my judgment that there is 
a very grave doubt whether the 
American people are going to have 
an opportunity to elect a president 
of their own choosing, and it 
seems to me that the reason is this: 
That the people of the United 
States have an opportunity only to 
ratify the choice made for them 
by the national parties. 

The American people have little, 
if indeed any effective opportunity, 
to choose the man they desire to 
vote for for President. 

Now I ask this question. Why 
shouldn’t the voters of the United 
States have the mechanism as well 
as they do have the inherent right 
to choose their presidents from 
150,000,000 Americans, instead of 
choosing them from two, who, on 
many occasions, are imposed on 
them or they have a choice im- 
posed upon them, by a very small 


and limited auinber of profes- 
sional politicians? 
+z The question is, “Do the Con- 


sentions Reflect Public Opinion?” 
4< seems to me that it’s more im- 
srtant that you in the audience 
d in your homes should answer 


the question than that I should 
answer it, although I am perfectly 
willing to. I’d like to ask our 
audience individually to ask them- 
selves these questions. 

Have you individually ever had 
an opportunity to make a firm, 
clear-cut vote for the candidate of 
your party—that is, for the selec- 
tion of the presidential candidate of 
your party? Have you ever exer- 
cised a visible influence in the 
selection of your party, and can 
you not cite more examples when 
your party chose the nominee least 
desired by the majority of the 
voters of that party than most 
desired by the voters? 

Now I want to put my answer 
a little differently than you did 
when you quoted me as saying that 
the conventions do not reflect the 
will of the American people. 

I want to make a very temperate 
and careful answer to Mr. Case’s 
negative conclusion, because it 
seems to me that we have to say 
that we do not know whether the 
conventions reflect the will of the 
people, and I cannot but believe 
that there could be no greater 
indictment of our convention sys- 
tem and no more powerful reason 
for correcting it than to have to 
say that we do not know whether 
the conventions reflect the judg- 
ments of the majority of the voters 
of each party who seem to me to 
be the real owners of party. 


Congressman Case: Well now, 
Mr. Drummond, if you mean that 
more of the people, Republicans 
or Democrats, at the particular 
moment want the man chosen by 
the convention for their party than 
want any other particular candi- 


date, then JI say that’s just not 
important. Suppose twenty - five 
per cent wanted “A” and as 
many as 75 per cent wanted 


a half a dozen or a score of other 
candidates. And suppose “A” 


was the candidate chosen. Suppose 
his faction is the largest. He’d be 
totally unacceptable, let's assume, 
to the seventy-five per cent of the 
people who want some other can- 
didates. 

Is “A” the will of the people in 
that case? No, he’s the will of 
twenty-five per cent. That hap- 
pened to be more than any other 
group supporting a single candi- 
date, but not the will of the 
people. And even if “A” gets fifty- 
ome per cent or seventy-five per 
cent of the vote at that particular 
moment, does he represent the will 
of the people if the forty-nine per 
cent or even twenty-five per cent 
do not want any part of him? 

Is that kind of choice, is that the 
kind of will of the people that you 
think is important? If you do, 
I don’t agree at all. 

The point is that in a conven- 
tion an effort is made to select a 
man that the majority wants and 
who is acceptable also to the 
minority; and only if the conven- 
tion chooses, only if our political 
system, whatever it is, chooses a 
man of that sort, a man whom all 
the people in the country will 
gladly follow after elections in 
November as a leader, will we 
have a successful political system 
for choosing the President of the 
United States and it doesn’t make 
any difference whether he might 
have gotten fifty-one per cent of 
the vote of members of a particu- 
lar party sometime last April. 

The question is whether he is 
going to be able to govern in the 
future under different circum- 
stances all the people in the 
country to their satisfaction so that 
we may live together as we have 
for a hundred odd years under our 
system with government by consent. 


Mr. Drummond: It seems to me, 
Mr. Case, that you are making an 
argument that some well-known 


dialecticians make, the argument 
against the mechanical majority. 
Now I am willing to abide by 
majority rule, and if fifty-one per 
cent of the American people want 
a candidate, I think it is better 
that that candidate should be nomi- 
nated than the candidate who has 
forty-nine per cent. You also sug- | 
gested that it might be seventy- 
five, and weren’t overimpressed by 
that percentage. 

Congressman Case: Not by the 
percentage itself, Mr. Drummond. 


Mr. Drummond: Well, but the 
percentage represents the convic- 
tions of the voters of the party, 
and why shouldn’t their judgment 
prevail instead of the judgment of 
a few professionals at a conven- 
tion? 

Congressman Case: Well, the 
point is that it isn’t the way the 
convention system operates, and it 
has operated. We've got a pretty 
good government, have had it in 
this country, else how could people 
have sensed - - - - ; 


Mr. Drummond: I’m not against — 
making it better. 


Congressman Case: Neither am 
I against making it better (ap- 
plause) but if anyone could dis- 
agree with that objective, then I 
certainly wouldn’t agree with him, 
but I say that just because seventy- 
five per cent of the people want a 
particular individual very much, if 
he is totally unacceptable to the 
twenty-five per cent you’re not going 
to have peace in this country, be- 
cause we can only get along if 
we can find someone whom all 
the people of the country want. 


Mr. Drummond: May I ask a 
question right there, Mr. Case? 
You said that if seventy-five per 
cent of the Republican voters want 
a particular candidate and twenty- 
five per cent don’t, then the 
country can’t get along with that 


kind of dissent within a major 
political party. 

Congressman Case: I refuse to 
accept the proposition that it isn’t 
possible. It has been possible 
during times in the past for the 
party organization operating 
theough the convention, represent- 
ing the will of the people, to find 
someone who is acceptable to 
everybody. And that should be an 
objective, and I refuse to accept 
the absolute validity of a majority 
vote at one particular time without 
considering the minority. Consid- 
eration for the minority is the 
difference between our system and 
dictatorships. 


Mr. Drummond: Yes, but if we 
only have one candidate and you 
make the assertion that the con- 
vention nominations take account 
or possess acquiescence of the 
minority, merely because the con- 
vention ends up by unanimously 
Aominating a candidate doesn’t 
mean that everybody at that con- 
vention agrees with that nomina- 
‘tion or wishes to go along with 
‘t, and by no means does it mean 
-hat the voters of that party are 
srepared to accept that candidate. 

Congressman Case: I think we 
ought to deal for a minute in 
some specific instances. Our con- 
vention system has produced a Lin- 
“oln, a Cleveland, a McKinley, a 
Wilson, a Bryan, Al Smith, Will- 
<ie and the two Roosevelts. That’s 
| pretty good record for a con- 
vention system. 

Mr. 
verlooked 


Haven’t you 
(Applause) 
fongressman Case: I have not 
néntioned them all. You might 
uggest a couple of others—now 
ahead. 
Mr. Drummond: I’m going to re- 
Ufa to one other point that you 
; Mr. Case, and I think J 
to your view faithfully; 


Drummond: 
some? 


namely, that unless you have a 
candidate that was acceptable sin- 
cerely to the minority as well as 
to the majority, you create an im- 
possible political situation. 


Congressman Case: Do you ac- 
cept that proposition, sir? 

Mr. Drummond: No, I don’t. It 
seems to me that every four years 
we vote for a candidate and often- 
times the winning candidate for 
the higher office of the presidency; 
that is to say, I assume the Repub- 
lican party would like to elect as 
well as to nominate a candidate 
occasionally. 

Congressman Case: That’s why I 
think the convention system is a 
good idea. 

Mr. Drummond: Well, they’ve 
been having a convention for the 
last twenty years and it hasn’t 
produced a president yet. 

Congressman Case: We can do 
that but we need a convention too. 


Mr. Drummond: Yes, but it 
seems to me that it isn’t fair to 
say that the country cannot be 
governed when the minority is dis- 
satisfied with the choice, because 
at the election the candidate that 
wins the presidency rarely receives 
more than fifty-three to sixty per 
cent of the national vote. And yet 
by the very concept of our demo- 
cratic form of government, by 
what I would call the social con- 
tract under which our democracy 
Operates, we accept the will of the 
majority. 

Congressman Case: Well, now 
look, may I just go into that just 
a little bit, because I certainly 
don’t agree that the reason that 
the American people accept the 
results of an election is some 
previous contract that they’ve made 
or some concept. It’s a very much 
more definite thing than that, and 
it’s related to the fact that is my 
major point tonight—namely, that 


the man chosen in November be- 
cause of the processes through 
which our democratic operation 
goes is always and always has been 
up to now someone who all the 
people of the country know will 
not affect their vital interests ad- 
versely. 

And the reason is the way our 
party system works both not only 
between the parties but within the 
parties. Our parties—both of them 
—have left wings and right wings 
and the center. They have all kinds 
of people in them. And _ both 
parties attempt to draw, and quite 
sucessfully do draw together, all 
kinds of people of the country for 
the purposes of their party plat- 
form, and also the purpose of 
their candidate. 

And so when we come to 
November, very often we have a 
choice between very like people, 
and it’s a good thing. The elec- 
tion of one man doesn’t represent 
such a vital matter to the people 
of this country that they can’t 
accept either one of the people 
who's elected. 

Mr. Howe: I think it would be 
a good idea, Mr. Drummond, if 
you would outline a little bit 
some of the specific reforms, the 
specific alternatives you would sug- 
gest to this present party system. 
I think that, Mr. Case, you have 
made pretty clear one point that 
you are standing up for—the im- 
portance of the majority—and Mr. 
Case makes the point in favor 
of the idea of general consent 
and acceptance. I think you each 
made your points quite clear on 
that. 

Mr. Drummond: If I may, I'd 
like to reply to one point which 
I've been invited to reply to; 
namely, that to cite to the au- 
dience, perhaps, instances with 
which they are already familiar, 
some of the reasons why, some of 


the evidences why our conventions 
have gone off the track. 

Now to just cite a few quickly. | 
I do not believe, anyway, that the 
Republican Convention of 1912 in 
rejecting Theodore Roosevelt as its 
nominee expressed the will of the 
majority of the voters of the Re- 
publican Party. 


Congressman Case: I'll concede 
that. 


Mr. Drummond: I think there’s 
little evidence that Warren: G. 
Harding got the nomination in 
1920 by public demand. 


Congressman Case: But then 
he ran 2 to 1 in that November— 
and it’s pretty hard to go against 
evidence of that sort that he was 
pretty close to the will of the 
people no matter what the opera- 
tion was by which he was chosen. 


Mr. Drummond: You don’t really 
mean that the election in Novem- 
ber proves that those were’ the 
candidates that the voters really 
wanted, because there was no op- ' 
portunity to say? 

Congressman Case: They had an» 
excellent man running against 
Harding at that time and _ they 
took Harding 2 to 1. 


Mr. Drummond: Well, you really ’ 
don’t know that they wouldn’t 
have taken General Wood 3 to 1. 

Congressman Case: I couldn't, 
say that they wouldn’t, but 2 to 1 
is good enough for me any day. 
T'll take it. (Applause) | 

Mr. Howe: Well, then how 
would you have them operate, Mr. 
Drummond? How do you think: 
they might have done better than 
Harding and _ perhaps elected: 
Wood. Wood was a very contro- 
versial figure. He was sort of al 
General MacArthur of his time. 


Mr. Drummond: Look. All I am! 


bespeaking is that the real owners 
of the Republican and Democratic 


| 
: 


parties who are the voters should 

have an authentic visible oppor- 
tunity to express their judgment 
and verdict with respect to the 
candidate that they would like to 
see their party nominate. 

Now at the present time we 
Save a handful of state primaries 
tun under varying conditions that 
produce results of varying value. 
What I think would be a wise 
thing would be to have a national 
pre-convention primary through 
which the voters of both parties 
could express their judgment 
simultaneously in all the states. I 
recognize that in introducing such 
a system, such an experiment in 
political science, it might produce 
a pitfall that might not work. 
Enough voters might not partici- 
pate to make it meaningful. There- 
fore I think that it would be very 
wise to make the national primary 
advisory to a convention, and I 
believe that if the voters of both 
parties would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to express their judgment 
visibly and in an organized way, 
they would ultilize that instrument 
effectively, and that the advisory 
judgment. of such a national pri- 
mary would ultimately acquire the 
prestige and the influence which 
our democratic election every four 
years holds toward the electoral 
college. Because at the present 
ime even the electoral college is 
-onstitutionally free to reject the 
yerdict of the election. So in a 
ertain sense, our election is ad- 
isory but it has become in reality 
ending. 

Congressman Case: Mr. Drum- 
mond, you’ve changed your posi- 
fon over the years on this some- 
nat. As I recall it, you used to 
fyor a national mandatory pri- 
jary. I welcome the change. I 
sink that if you change a little 
more, perhaps I can agree with 


te 


“ua completely. 


iA 


Congressman Case: But pri- 
maries have their value, the pres- 
idential primaries have great value. 
I would suggest that perhaps it’s 
better to have a number of state 
primaries as we do now at differ- 
ent times, so that we can see the 
effect of events on a man at 
different times. I think it’s a 
good idea to have primaries in 
different places, so that we can 
see and hear—when one man runs 
against another in another state— 
how men do against each other. 

A national primary would have 
many great disadvantages. One of 
the obvious ones that comes to 
your mind is the question of the 
cost of the campaign for such a 
primary. The fact that a man 
had to run in a national primary 
would limit, it seems to me, the 
number of men who could run to 
very few. 

Another, the question of the 
length of time it would take a 
man to campaign. Governor Steven- 
son, I recall, in answering the Sen- 
ators, when asked if he was in 
on this thing, said that he didn’t 
think it would be a good idea, 
because not very many very able 
businessmen could afford to take 
time out to campaign for it, 
whereas a man can campaign for a 
primary in two or three states, 
and if he catches on, the thing 
will snowball and he can show 
his wares that way much better. 

I very much doubt whether a 
national primary with all its dis- 
advantages would be a feasible 
thing. Therefore I would suggest 
more state primaries would be in 
order, but I wouldn’t suggest a 
mandatory national primary. 

Mr. Drummond: I have not ad- 
vocated a mandatory national pri- 
mary. 

Congressman Case: Mandatory 
in the sense that it had to be held 
everywhere at the same time. 


Mr. Drummond: I understand. 
Mr. Case has raised the tre- 
mendous accusation against me 
that I have altered my approach. 
I do not apologize for changing 
my mind. 

Wise men 
A fool 


Congressman Case: 
often change their minds. 
never does, I know. 


Mr. Drummond: I know that you 
ate not going to be a fool tonight. 
(Applause) 

It seems to me that our present 
state primaries are inadequate. We 
have about 15 state primaries and 
they are a very diluted instrument, 
as far as the voters are concerned, 
and they’re diluted in three ways. 

First, they elect only a minority 
of the delegates. In many of the 
primaries, the decision of the 
voters leaves the delegates totally 
free to reject the judgment of the 
voters, and in many of the pri- 
maries, perhaps in most of the 
primaries, we do not have the 
principal candidates submitting 
their candidacies to the judgment 
of the voters in the same state. 
Only in about, I think, two states 
out of the 48, have we had a 
direct primary on equal terms be- 
tween Senator Taft and General 
Eisenhower, and that does not 
seem to me to be an adequate test, 
nor fair to either candidate. And 
in some instances, the very small- 
ness of the number of the pri- 


maries creates a misleading im- 
pression of the status of opinion. 


Mr. Howe: You wouldn’t say, 
Mr. Case, that our present system 
is 100% perfect, that there should 
be no primaries in most of the 
states, as is the case today. 


Congressman Case: I wouldn’t 
say that for a moment. I should 
be very glad to see more. 


Mr. Drummond: Then you're in 
favor of all states holding pri- 
maries ? 


Congressman Case: As many as 
want to. 


Mr. Drummond: Individually you 
are in favor of all states holding 
primaries. 


Congressman Case: Yes, but I 
don’t think it’s necessary or desir-, 
able to have a national reform 
because all states do not have 
them. 


Mr. Drummond: But the presi- 
dency seems to me to be a very 
special office with respect to which — 
the whole people and not merely 
a cross-section or a minority of 
states should participate. 


Mr. Howe: We have some ques- 
tions from out on the floor and 
therefore we are going to see how 
long our audience can hold up and 
give us questions under these diffi- 
cult conditions, so let’s have the 
first question. 


* 


QUESTIONS RE ses 


Man: Congressman Case, what 
considerations have caused this 
topic to be brought up in this 
presidential year more so than in 
previous elections? 


Cong. Case: 1 don’t know that 
it has been brought up more in 
this year, necessarily. I recall a 
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good deal of discussion about it 
after the last convention, and I’m 
sure that I know that there was 
much discussion of it around the 
1912 convention, and after that, 
because a number of states intro- 
duced primary laws at that time. 
About half of them have been al- 


lowed to lapse or have been te- 
pealed. Wilson, as I remember, 
recommended a national primary, 
and both parties at one time had 
ia their convention platforms a 
provision for a national primary, 
but interest lapsed in the thing. 
{ chink, as mature people thought 
about it more, Mr. Drummond, 
they gradually drifted away from 
the idea of its great importance. 


Mr. Drummond: This discus- 
sion is not directed either for or 
against particular candidates in 
this election. It is an issue which 
has been with us for a long time, 
as Mr. Case indicated. I think the 
first sponsor of national legislation 
was President Wilson. The next 
distinguished sponsor was Senator 
seorge Norris of Nebraska, and 
i the Jast four or six years, legis- 
ation has been proposed by Sen- 
itor Aiken, by Margaret Chase 
smith, by Senator Paul Douglas, 
xy Representative Bennett of 
‘lorida, and others. It doesn’t 
eem to me that I am in necessarily 
vad company. 

Man: Mr. Drummond, accord- 
ng to press releases, the conven- 
ion committees as a whole are de- 
nitely committed to pro-Taft sup- 
ort. How can Eisenhower dele- 
ates overcome this handicap at 
qe convention? 

Mr. Drummond: 1 would say 
lat question in all good faith 
nould be directed to Senator 
odge of Massachusetts, his cam- 
aign manager. There is a distinc- 
on, of course, between the control 
f the national committee and the 
xacrol of the convention. 

Wr. Howe: Would you like to 
eanything on that, Mr. Case? 

@ong. Case: No, I wouldn't ac- 
p. the assumption on which the 
#stion is based. I would just 
® to say this. I don’t think the 
Zention delegates are by any 
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means in the majority yet com- 
mitted to either candidate. 

Mr. Howe: How about the next 
question from the floor now? I 
still see some down there even 


in the dark. 


Lady: Well, how can General 
Eisenhower regain the votes that 
he has already lost? 

Cong. Case: I don’t think he’s 
lost any votes. 

Mr. Howe: J think the ques- 
tion is referring to Texas, quite 
possibly. 

Cong. Case: Oh, I’m sorry. 

Lady: Isn’t it true that Eisen- 
hower’s hat wasn’t in the ring 
when the first Republican dele- 
gates were chosen? And if so, 
how can he regain the votes that 
he’s already lost? 

Cong. Case: JI don’t think there 
were very many actual primaries 
or state conventions before it was 
known that Eisenhower would ac- 
cept the nomination. There may 
have been one or two. 

Mr. Drummond: None, because 
the first primary in 1952 was New 
Hampshire, and there were no 
delegates chosen before then, al- 
though there was a great deal of 
cultivaton of potential delegates. 
You made a point earlier that there 
might not be enough time for the 
principal candidates to devote to a 
national primary. I point out that 
Senator Taft and Governor Dewey 
have campaigned for 12 years for 
the nomination. 

Cong. Case: Well, yes, and it’s 
not at all sure that there would 
be time. 

Mr. Drummond: Surely there 
would be time for one national 
primary. 

Cong. Case: Governor Dewey 
was nominated twice and twice 
lost. Perhaps he’s not the best 
candidate. 


Mr. Drummond: Because he 
wasn’t, probably, the will of the 
majority of voters—of the party, 
I mean. 

Cong. Case: I think he was the 
will of the majority of the party, 
but not the will of the majority 
of the people of the country. 

Mr. Drummond: But, Mr. Case, 
we really don’t know whether his 
nomination expressed the will of 
the majority of the voters of the 
Republican party. We really don’t 
know. 


Mr. Howe: Well, let’s get on 
to the next question. Maybe Dr. 
Gallup could answer that one for 
you. 


Man: Congressman Case, in the 
event Senator Taft would be nom- 
inated for President on the Re- 
publican ticket, do you think the 
will of the people will head an 
independent party for General 
Eisenhower ? 


Cong. Case: Well, I’ve seen no 
evidence yet of any strong drive 
for the foundation of a_ third 
party, but I think that that ques- 
tion was based on the assumption 
—which I don’t accept—of Senator 
Taft’s nominatiotn. (Applause) 


Man: Mr. Drummond, if you 
have primary elections in each state, 
how could you possibly, with 
the so-called favorite sons running 
first, elect 48 candidates for the 
Republican Convention? 


Mr. Drummond: In my judg- 
ment the national primary would 
illustrate the weakness of favorite 
sons, because they would be able 
to demonstrate outside of their 
own state, 


Cong. Case: Yes, but that 
doesn’t answer the question, Mr. 
Drummond. This is Clifford Case 
talking, I have that down as one 
of my questions which the bad 
light here wouldn’t let me get 
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The technical difficulties of 


out. ’ 
this national primary are very 
great. And the question of nar- ; 


rowing down the field to a work- 
able number is something that 
you've got to consider. 


Mr. Drummond: An honest, 
hypothetical objection. There have" 
been, however, in the contest for 
the nomination over the last 12, § 
16 years, very few favorite sons © 
who have been active in behalf © 
of the nomination. I don’t think 
in any year you could name more § 
than two or three favorite son can- § 
didates and this year in the Re- 
publican party you only have | 
Governor Warren and Mr. Mc ¥ 
Keldin of Maryland. ‘ 


Mr. Howe: Let’s get on to the 
next question now. There are a lot } 
of people down there. 


Man: Congressman Case, how ji 
can the conventions represent the j 
will of the people when governors 4 
of some states control the dele- j 
gates or a certain number of dele- } 
gates from that state? j 


Cong. Case: I think it’s very 4 
clear. Politicians, a much. maligned § 
race, exist only because they have }) 
party confidence and no matter how ‘} 
much you may talk about al 
machine or a boss or anything # 
else, he holds power only so long 
as he has the confidence of the dl 
people and expresses their will-{ 
And the fact that he’s a governor }j 
doesn’t make him any more re- } 
moved from and immune fromy 
popular displeasure if he fails to) 
reflect the popular will than the! 
lowest officeholder in the land. So) 
Til say that the governor has to” 
reflect the will of the people and I} 
think perhaps does it better over! 
the long run than... 


Mr. Drummond: Than the peo-) 
ple themselves ? 


Cong. Case: Than the peoplej 


—no (laughter) You know, Mr. 
Drummond, that is an obvious 
quick answer and yet to this seri- 
ous question, who will the people 
be happiest under, who will the 
people support over the long period 
best, I do think that our system 
bas proved that we have the way 
of selecting a man who represents 
the will of the people not at a 
particular time, who 51 per cent of 
the people at that instant want, but 
who over the long period of time in 
which this man will serve in the 
presidency will be the best leader 
and the most effective leader of all 
the people. The conventions have 
shown that we can do it. 

Now, look, you have said one 
thing to me before. How many 
of these individuals have had any 
effect on the choice of the nominee 
of their party for president? I say 
to you that every individual can, 
as an individual in this land, if he 
wishes, very strongly affect the 
choice of his party for every single 
office if he or she will only set 
out to do, day by day and month 
by month and year by year; and 
with that kind of effort any of 
you can do—that is the kind of 
person who will have to express 
the will of his party and does 
express the will of the people 
much better than someone who 
nonchalantly walks down to the 
polls once every four years. (Ap- 


blause) 


Mr. Howe: Let’s have the next 
question now. 
Man: Congressman Case, do 


vou really believe that the con- 
ventions are the most democratic 
way of nominating candidates for 
Bresident ? 


Cong. Case: 


a I don’t define dem- 
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ocracy solely as the expression of 
a majority vote on a particular 
issue at a particular instance. 

Mr. Drummond: My answer 
would be that they do not form 
a democratic basis and I’d like to 
take the occassion to make the 
most thoughtful reply which I 
am capable to the point about 
the conventions constituting the 
deliberative method of choosing 
the presidential nominee, because 
I think that is their intention, 
but I point out that the Electoral 
College was conceived as a deliber- 
ative method of choosing the presi- 
dents. They didn’t even choose 
presidential nominees. We didn’t 
have parties in the early stages. 
The electoral college was a deli- 
berative method of doing things 
and ultimately we felt that the 
decision should rest with the people 
through the democratic process 
and I believe that we should use 
the process of the democratic rule 
to choose a nominee. 


Mr. Howe; Thank you very 
much, Mr. Drummond and Con- 
gressman Case. JI don’t think I 
ever signed in on a more uncon- 
ventional conventional discussion. 

On behalf of Town Hall, I wish 
to thank our Massena hosts, T. S. 
Bushnell, Chairman of the Sesqui- 
centennial Committee; Paul A. 
Crouch, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce; P. H. Falter and 
Clement J. Ward, Chairmen of 
the Town Meeting Committee; 
and Station WMSA, the ABC af- 
filiate in Massena, and the local 
sponsor, the Massena Banking and 
Trust Co. 

So plan to be with us next week 


and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s Bell. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


6. 


Background Questions 


Do the conventions represent the will of the rank-and-file party | 

members or the will of the party organizations? 

a. Does the party organization represent the rank-and-file party | 
members ? 

b. Who chooses the delegates to -the conventions? Are they 
democratically chosen or do the bosses choose and control 
delegates? 


Are the present methods of choosing delegates too complex for the | 
average voter? 


Do the preferential primaries held in 15 states influence the party 

convention? 

a. Are primaries a true indication of national political opinion, 
or do candidates tend to enter primaries in the states in which | 
they will make the best showings? 

b. Can a candidate who does well in the primaries win the party 
nomination if he is not backed by the politicians? 

c. Does the election of “uninstructed’’ or “favorite son” delegates | 
defeat the purpose and intent of primaries? j 


How much influence has. the party member in the 29 states where 
delegates are picked at state or district conventions? e.g. Texas 
and Louisiana Republican conventions. 


Are state and district conventions inherently less democratic than 
preferential primaries or does it depend on the particular state or 
party organizations ? 


How much influence has the party member in the 4 states where | 
delegates are chosen by the party executive committees? 


Are national party conventions a vital part of the American poli- | 
tical system? 


a. Are “behind-the-scene deals in smoke-filled rooms” indispensable 
to their successful operations ? 


b. Is there any way to achieve party compromise and unity without | 
this kind of bargaining and maneuvering? 

What is meant when it is said that the convention system “works?” | 

a. Does this mean that conventions generally produce the men 
most people want? 
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b. What effect have convention “deals” on the Vice-Presidency ? 


c. Does the convention system tend to produce a Vice-President 
who is capable of uniting the party in the event of the Presi- 
dent’s death? Or does the political deal tend to produce a 
Vice-President who represents one of the factions that need to 
be won over? 


d. What effect do convention deals have on cabinet officers and 
other appointed officials? Does the system tend to produce 
excellence or mediocrity ? 


9. Can a convention be rigged before it starts? Can its machinery 
be dominated by and represent one wing of a party? 


10. Should we adopt a national presidential primary system to replace 
the party conventions? 

a. Would such a system put an end to “best control” or has past ex- 
perience shown that party organizations can dominate primary 
elections as easily as party conventions? 

b. Would nationwide primaries weaken the two-party system and 
produce splinter parties? 

c. Would nation-wide primaries tend to produce factional candidates 
instead of candidates representing a broad consensus? 

d. Would nation-wide primaries tend to weaken party responsibility 
and effectiveness? 


11. How can the convention system be improved? 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting Bulletin is a welcome gift for any 
occasion. Why not subscribe for your friends who are Town 
Meeting listeners? The Bulletin is $5.00 a year. Address your 


order to Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y. 
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BEHIND THE CRIER’S BELL > 


“Summertime . . . and the livin’ is easy” is a soothing assurance 
set to a well-known tune. But pleasant as this might sound, in the 
warm season of 1952, at least, there are sure to be a few exceptions. 
Finding himself among these is Mr. Quincy Howe, whose forceful 
tones have become increasingly familiar to listeners of “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air.” 


Mr. Howe, now on “vacation” from his journalism professorship 
at the University of Illinois and the moderator of this week’s dis- 
cussion, is set to continue in this role through the summer months, 
He will be with the famous forum both for tour dates and in New 
York City. As a discussion referee, he’s had plenty of grounding, not 
only with guest appearances on “Town Meeting” but regularly on 
“People’s Platform” and other CBS programs in past years. 


In addition to presiding over ‘““Town Meeting,’ Mr. Howe will be 
busy this month at the ABC convention microphones, as one of the 
network’s special news analysts. Here again, he has considerable ex- 
perience to call upon, having begun broadcasting as a commentator 
over WQXR, New York, in 1939, and later moved to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


Otherwise, until the new fall term, he hasn’t much on his mind- 
except to finish the second in a three-volume work titled A World 
History of Our Times, being published by Simon & Schuster. This is a 
study covering the period from 1900 to the present, not only its political 
and economic aspects, but developments in literature, science, the arts 
and everyday human affairs. 


Quincy Howe was born in Boston, Massachusetts, the original 
Town Meeting country, in 1900. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1921 and spent the next year studying at Christ College, Cambridge, 
and traveling in Europe. After working six years with the Atlantic 
Monthly Company, he became editor of The Living Age in 1929. Later 
he went to the editorial staff of Simon and Schuster. Mr. Howe is 
the author of several books on world affairs and also wrote The News 
and How to Understand It. 


In 1950 he joined the faculty of University of Illinois, as Associate 
Professor of Journalism. There, among other extra-curricula activities, 
he is now chairman of the All University Forum, which arranges a 
half-dozen or so programs each year. 
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